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other elderly ' in-laws' who may be present, places a coco-nut
before the household god, and then goes home alone. A
Nagara bridegroom, though he sleeps in his own house,
might go and dine in his wife's house for a month, and
she might similarly go to meals in his home for the same
month.
With the Nagara, the wedding booth is taken down at the
end of the month, as a sign that everything is completed*
The priest is called and says a few mantras over it, and then,
throwing rice on it, gives Gane^a leave to go. The bride's
father invites all the bridegroom's relatives to a feast on that
day, and with that the whole wedding ceremony ends.
With Brahmans other than Nagara, as the bride passes the
wedding booth when starting for the visit to her husband's
house, she takes into her hands a winnowing-fan filled with
pulse and throws some of the grain from it on to the booth,
thus giving the gods leave to go. The booth is soon after
pulled down, with the exception of the so-called Ruby Pillar,
which, in the case of both Nagara and other Brahmans, is left
standing in the compound until the rain falls on it at the
beginning of the monsoon; it is then taken into the house,
to wait till the river shall be in flood. As soon as the water
is considerf^Uhigh enough, it is taken out of the house and
flung away into the stream.
But to return to the bride, who is about to visit her husband's
house: her relatives escort her as far as the first river or
tank; this, according to the Scriptures, they must not cross ;
so the mother fills a cup of water and gives it to her daughter
to drink, to calm the girl's sorrow and emotions, and then she
herself goes weeping home.
Perhaps here we might record another custom, which,
though more usual amongst Banias than Brahmans, is so
full of the shrewd objectivity characteristic of Hindus as
to be worth our studying.
With the Banias, at all events, it is usual to put in the
cart, along with the bride, an earthen-ware pot filled with